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THE TASK AND THE NEED 


HOSE many subscribers to SPIRIT, who are not also members of 

THE CaTHOoLic PorTry SociETY OF AMERICA, may not have 
knowledge of the Bureau of Criticism which is operated by the Society 
in conjunction with the magazine. Numerous poems, which were 
originally rejected by the Editors, have been published after the poets 
had reworked them in accordance with advice from the Bureau. Often- 
times the Editors accept a manuscript conditionally—they will pub- 
lish if the author agrees to rid his lines of one or two flaws. In all 
cases he is obviously left free to follow his own thought, as was the case 
with a poet who had submitted a startlingly good and very original poem 
on a religious theme. But, as the Editors pointed out to him, in one 
line there was a serious flaw inasmuch as elliptical expression had re- 
sulted in a phrase which certainly the average reader would have con- 
sidered offensive in that particular context. The author admitted that 
his phrase was elliptical but he insisted on “standing pat.” The Editors 
among themselves regreted his decision. One offered to wager that 
the poem, with or without alteration, would not be accepted by any 
other editor, setting two years thence as the time for payment. The 
wager was not accepted nor was the poem published. 

The reason that the wager was not met is not difficult to understand. 
On one hand, it was a foregone conclusion that no secular magazine 
would print a poem so deeply religious; on the other, it was equally 
certain that its profundity would have told against it in the eyes of 
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editors of religious publications. A long discourse could be written on 
why this is so, but we here deal with merely the fact itself. That fact 
is among the reasons for the existence of SPIRIT. The magazine was in- 
augurated at a time which was most inauspicious. The year 1934 was 
“depression” but the poetic need was great. The SPIRIT-lost poem 
was of a type which can best be described as “homeless” poems. And 
the homeless, of which there were a very great many, were not all poems 
on specifically religious themes. A high proportion dealt with secular 
subjects but were animated by a spiritual view of the universe, a view 
which was not then popular with secular editors, who by and large 
had blinded themselves with materialism. The religious editor above all 
insisted on the religious theme. He insisted so strongly that he asked 
for little more and was likely embarrassed when he got the very much 
more of excellency because, subconsciously at least, he realized either 
that his readers were not conditioned to such fare from him or that 
he himself could not make the proper distinctions. 

The conditions of 1934, in this regard, are no different in this day 
when peace has come above the horizon. Not pretending to be prophets, 
we cannot predict what may or may not be the course of poetry pub- 
lication during the next several years. We do know that, having sur- 
vived the war but only with seriously impaired financial resources, 
SPIRIT hopes, as it is resolved, to continue the task to which it is 
dedicated. That task Helen C. White in Drink from the Rock de- 
scribed as follows: “SPIRIT in its very basic undertaking of encouraging 
the writing and reading of poetry grounded in a spiritual approach 
to the universe, met head-on some of the most important challenges of 
its day. It challenged, first of all, the ‘unrestricted and uncontested 
individualism of the romantic movement. It did not deny the pre- 
eminence of the individual for the creation of poetry, but it challenged 
the insulation and the self-sufficiency of romantic individualism. On 
the other hand .. . SPIRIT defended the integrity and significance of the 
individual against that rush to lose the individual consciousness in the 
imagined consciousness of the mass of humanity. ... It tried to 
do justice to two realities, both indispensable to poetic creation, realities 
which never should have been set in opposition to each other—the 
individual consciousness and the relation of that consciousness to the 
world without.” 

To continue that task of restoring the balance, which is one of the 
essential aspects of traditions in the poetic art, SPIRIT needs readers 
as well as poets. More especially it needs, as doubtless from the financial 
standpoint it will always need, more subscribers. 
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LOCALE 


As star beyond star 
Its lights disappear, 

A hereafter finds 
Locality here. 


Strange, the infinite 
Setting should be 

A low roof, a doorway, 
A commonplace tree. 


Strange, in clear sunlight, 
The road running by, 
Lost at the hilltop, 
Its next step the sky. 
HOWARD RAMSDEN. 


SHAKESPEARE ON CENTRAL PARK MALL 


“Bleste be the man that spares thes stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 


Then let all men forbear to move your bones 
While time performs his part to spare the stones. 
And yet, as summer flaunts her new array, 
Your features scan the crowded scene today 
To note our modern traffic winging by, 
And towers playing guardsmen to the sky, 
Or hear the ribald music of the young 
Lend newer cadence to the English tongue. 
But through these sinuous paths where lovers walk, 
You meet the same complaints, impromptu talk 
Of love and greed and war or parting pain; 
The gardens still are fragrant after rain, 
And fortune shows a multitude of whims 
To compensate for duller interims, 
Should tired critics fail to comprehend 
The vastness of this drama they attend. 
MARIO SPERACIO. 
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THE SENSES 


By the five subtle senses is the mind 
Fed and its intuitions made aware; 

The body and the spirit are entwined, 

Each learning of the other, as they find 
The pleasant, the harmonious, the fair. 


The silk, that by the delicate fingertips 
Is softly touched, gives to the mind delight; 
The membranes of the nostrils and the lips 
Announce that incense floats and honey drips: 
So with the nightingales and stars at night. 


Determinate unreflective instinct draws 

The fierce-eyed hawk, the snouted animal, 
Who feed and mate by their blind nature’s laws. 
Man, grateful, on the physical can pause 

And make his pleasures metaphysical. 


As sumptuous is the offal to the fly 

As to the bee the blossom; and the fan 
The peacock spreads, in that his hens descry 
The mating lure; the senses testify 

Of beauty only to discriminate man. 


Only the human ear translates as praise 
The ignorant descant that the lyric bird 

In sudden welcome to the dawn must raise. 

The cock-crow and the cuckoo’s single phrase— 
By man alone those notes are truly heard. 


The imagination takes the images 

The senses waken, but by its own power 
Fashions its patterns, and becomes by this 
Free of all images, until it is 

Abstract and solitary, like a tower. 


Wine on the palate—and the fiery skies 
Are in the goblet; and in love’s embrace, 
The kiss of God; in roseal scents, surmise 








Faint of the Mystic Rose; and Paradise 
All music hints, of God all earthly grace. 


And should I at the last grow deaf and blind, 
And touch, taste, smell together atrophy, 
Still would the intellect recall the kind 
Corroborative senses, and the mind 
Hold them as treasures in the memory. 


Even should the memory itself be lost, 

This with the senses yet shall be restored, 
Carried to the transcendent uttermost— 
Being safe within the imperishable ghost 

That is of all the senses judge and lord. 


Then in a destined bliss but dimly guessed, 
The senses, with the body glorified, 
Shall the. essential spirit make more blest 
In endless ecstasy, eternal rest— 
The banquet of the Bridegroom and the Bride. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


‘*‘BEHOLD, WE GO UP—’’ 


We who companion Christ brave death with Him 
And seal upon our souls His tragic story; 

As Mary pondered on no golden dream, 

But a clear vision, tinged with blood and glory. 
Yet in Gethsemane we fall asleep 

But a stone’s throw from where His blood is sweat, 
Or seek the fires of an outer court 

And all our vaunted loyalties forget. 


O Mary, sure of sight and strong of soul, 
Lend us thy constancy in seeing far. 
Fulfill of sorrowing our mystic seven; 
Redeem our holocaust and make it whole. 
Lest the night find us, clutching some cold star, 
Slain in the very vestibule of heaven. 
SISTER MARIE MICHAEL, S.S.J. 
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PLOWING AT NIGHT 


Only a knoll, horizons black and still, 

A star perhaps, and night upon a hill— 

But light strikes out and spreads across the black 
Of night, and soil, a contoured endless track. 


Lost in the dark, machine and driver go 

With a light trailing them, a brightening flow 

Of whiteness furrowed straight through this dead world, 
Around the hill, the field, a strange light whirled. 


Out of the darkness soil is stirred, prepared, 
As out of darkness human will declared. 
Earth turns beneath the tractor’s pull, man’s light 
Following down his passage into night. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 


MOTHER’S FLAG 


Watching the wind-blown bars 
Brush on the sky’s blue arch, 

Watching the wind-flung stars, 
My heart must march. 


Wild was the wakening 
Of guns upon the steep. . . 
Bright are the bars that wing 
Above his sleep. 


Red was his blood on the sand 
Beneath the raging skies; 
White was his soul and grand; 

Blue were his eyes. 


More than the bright bars shine, 
More than the wild stars fly ... 
There is his heart, and mine, 
There on the sky. 
LON WOODRUM. 








THE SIGN 


That flight of birds across the sky 
Wheels north to south in surer line 
Than compasses that men steer by; 


And this white rose above the gate 
Offers another certain sign 
Of science’s low estimate. 


But beyond nature by all odds— 
Or homing birds or rose’s face— 
The man whose will is grown to God’s . 
(O perfect grace!) 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


WE MUST GO FORWARD 


This we have seen together—the dying of summer, 
The flight of birds from her couch, the leaves that fell 
Like a fading breath. We saw the first cool breezes 
Driving the weeping cloud. Yet could we tell 
Whether this marked beginning or end, or why 
Sadness was swept away like rain from the sky? 


The wine of autumn was strong, her banners exciting! 

We were borne like milkweed down the fiery trail. 

Yet soon it was we learned the immaculate splendor 

Of winter and donned its robe.—Would you therefore assail 
The fickle heart or the season—or wisely give mind 

To an old warning not to look behind? 


We must go forward, yielding much that is precious, 

Freeing the heart of fidelities long outgrown, 

Trusting its wisdom with newness. Thus always together 

We shall possess the world; thus always, alone, 

Each will be strong, bearing neither regret nor tear 

For the lovely lost, knowing how seasons perfect the year. 
KATHLEEN SUTTON. 
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ONCE MORE, MY SON 


If I could but see your face, my son, 
And frame it, sweet, between my hands, once more: 


I would walk my weary body 
Miles across rough meadows 


Until I stumbled and fell. 


I would race against the winds 
Until my breath came in gasps, 
My breast severed in pain. 


I would row the wide waters 
Until I dropped against the oars, 
Fighting fatigue with prayer. 


If I could but see your face, my son, 
And lift it, sweet, between my hands, once more. 
LOUISE D. GUNN. 


NIGHT WATCH 


Through the white forest of this candled night 

I make my way to you, among your dreams 
Like autumn birches in their own pale light 
Blanching the silent roadway with their beams. 
One leads me by the hand who knows the way 
Through that strange undercountry of our rest— 
What are the magic syllables to say 

And where the mystic portals of the breast? 


So to your sleep Beloved I am near 

Deep in the prayers that feed your thoughts’ fresh springs 
High in celestial antiphons you hear 

Filtered as through a firmament of wings... 

Sleep—till you waken wondering at dawn 

“Sweet ... sweet! ... what touched me, blessed me and is gone!” 


JANET ROBSON. 
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WAR POET 


He might have grown old 
And wearied the moon 
With arguments 

To a tired old tune. 


But on the last beach 
He wrote one day, 

The lyric line 

That was washed away. 


On hands and knees 
He wrote in red, 
His one immortal 
Poem said, 


Leaving to us 
The moon and the quarrel. 
On a hot beach, greenly 
Grows the laurel. 
BIANCA BRADBURY. 


SONG FOR THE QUICK 


Let all the plaintive eulogies be sung 

Again and yet again for the maimed and dead 

In country, city, town. Let every tongue 

Be loosed in paeans and let tears be shed 

On every grave and over every wound; 

Spare not a grieving thought, a lofty word. 

But in lamenting hearts let space be found, 

A little space for one sonorous chord 

To ring in homage for the men who come 

In seeming wholeness from the night—deep eyes 

Remembering aeons, and the insane drum 

Of darkness pulsing veins. Oh, now let rise 

One note in every heart to chant their praise 

Who gave their heritage of carefree days. 
EUGENE T. MALESKA. 
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UNPACKING 


She reverently picked up the topmost piece, 
Then each in turn were cradled in her lap. 
His flying jacket, lined with softest fleece, 

His decorated blouse and braided cap. 

She wondered what he wore on that last day, 
And if his underthings were warm and dry; 
She hoped the earth was good where last he lay 
And that he had not'known he was to die. 


Wrapped neatly in a towel, she found his shirt 

And trunks, with socks he one time used for gym. 

His keds held crusts of England’s sand and dirt— 

She doubted if the damp was good for him. 

Reminded of the days he played football, 

Returning home victorious every season, 

She washed his clothes, not minding work at all, 

And pressing them, restored her shattered reason! 
MARGERY RUEBUSH SHANK. 


THE GAME 


Floating on sultry, summer air, 
Treble voices reach my ear: 
“Still pond: no more moving!” 


When we were young, in the maple’s shade, 
All the neighborhood children played, 
Barefoot, excited, half-afraid: 

I was mouse and you were owl, 

Eager, hungry, on the prowl: 

Your eyes were veiled, as though you slept, 
And nearer, nearer the goal I crept, 

While the mumbled, jumbled count ran out 
To the final, petrifying shout. 

Oh, suddenly, sharply you turned and cried, 
But you never caught me, however you tried, 
For motionless, in cramped position, 














Dreading your very intuition, 
The mouse crouched, frozen, on friendly ground, 
Nor fluttered an eyelid, though pulse might pound. 


The old clock ticks inaudibly; 

Now it is Time who counts on me: 
Now it is Time against my will, 

No longer young but stubborn still: 
Faster the seconds that once were slow, 
I run with every dodge I know, 

I race as fast as I can go... . 


“Still pond: no more moving!” 
FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 


I AM THE CHANNELED RIVER 


The earth’s acknowledged great are high. 
I praise them from this place where I 
Am prisoner of circumstance 

And frailty and ignorance. 

I am the prisoned one whose face 

Is many sided, seeking grace... . 


But I am more than the prisoner, 
Much, much more: 

I am the channeled river 
Cutting the canyon floor. 

I am the crimson west wind 
Carving a granite bluff, 

And all eternity for work 

Is grace enough. 


The earth’s acknowledged great are high. 
I praise them from this place where I, 
In humbleness, look up to face 
Immutable, omniscient grace. 
FRANCES ELEONORE SCHLUNEGER. 
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LAST NIGHT—DAYTONA BEACH 


Now it was dusk as we walked back 

along the shore 

splashing with bare feet the receding waters. 
A silver shudder ran on the beach 

as the moon made a path of wonder 

over the glistening sand. 


It was the last night, 

like the end of childhood, almost. 
How gloriously the full moon rose. 
Our hands clasped 

as naturally as a child grasps, 
eager and unafraid. 


There is always moonlight and the stars, 
but rarely are lovers burning 

with the timeless brilliance 

of the stars and moon. 


Madly we press the perfect moment 
to the imperfect memory, 
let the wave go clear to the heart 
so that it shall live again, 
no, never all, 
but again. 
IGNACE M. INGIANNI. 


PROPHECY FOR A FRIEND 


This is a perilous road. 

Before the Day-star blazed, or Eden came, 

Love had marked out this course, graving your name 
Upon this flintlike stone 

Destined to slash through sandal, flesh and bone; 
Had charted wind and weather, 

And never mild or fair, 

But wild with the lash of sleet, 

Nettles of rain and hail. 

















This is a lonely road. 

No delicate, small feet, 
No strong nor frail 
Delight of presence dear 
May travel with you here. 


This is a glorious road, 

Encircled by an ever-widening Spell, 

The Always-Was-and-Will-Be . . . Start-and-End. 
And this the prophecies tell 

(Listen, and listen well) : 


“Glorious, or perilous, or lonely, 
For you there is no other; 
This is the only 
Road for you, my friend, 
My brother.” 
HENRIETTA BURKE. 


THE GARMENTS OF GOD 


God sits on a chair of darkness in my soul. 
He is God alone, there is no one else but He. 
I sit at His feet, a child in the dark beside Him; 
My joy is aware of His glance and my sorrow is tempted 
To nest on the thought that His Face is turned from me. 
He is clothed with the robes of His mercy, voluminous garments 
Not velvet nor silk and affable to the touch, 
But fabric strong for a frantic hand to clutch 
And I hold to it fast with the fingers of my will. 
This is my cry of faith, my deep avowal 
To the Divinity that I am dust. 
This is the loud profession of my trust. 
I need not go abroad 
To the hills of speech or the hinterlands of music 
For a crier to walk in my soul where all is still. 
I have this potent prayer through good or ill: 
Here in the dark I clutch the garments of God. 
JESSICA POWERS. 
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WOMAN, BEHOLD! 


Woman, behold this terrible, 
This other, virgin birth: 

Again God’s Son has burdened you, 
And darkness chills the earth. 


You, in whose maiden womb was formed 
Long since in Galilee 

The fairest of the sons of men, 
On Calvary bear me. 


I am the ash of holocaust, 
Gray ghost of a vestal fire, 
Pale souvenir of Him Who took 

Tinder from your desire. 


In me there is no comeliness, 
No beauty in my guise, 
But know me for my arms outstretched, 
The anguish in my eyes. 
PATRICK J. RICE, S.J. 


IN TIME OF WAR 


Whether you grope through the dark for the lips and the breast 
forever gone from you, whether you stumble and fall, 

with less than a dreamed-of light to kindle and guide you, 
kneel in that shadow before the last desperate wall 

and praise our God for the hurt that has broken and made you. 
You have come home now. Agony has not betrayed you. 


Pain is our splendid companion, authentic, eternal, 
harsh to the touch, but full of a fierce release; 
pain will not spare us, though we are fearful and mortal, 
its spearhead of anguish, its staff of wisdom and peace. 
Praise we our God for the tears that have taught us to stand, 
not without hope, in a beleaguered land. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 














ANY TOWN IS GALILEE 


If Thou shouldst walk across the field one evening 
And I unknowing, looking up, should see Thee smile, 
The thought that in me was aborning 

Would leap toward Thee to stay Thy course awhile. 


What matter if the evening’s tiredness 

Fashion it shadowy, small and still, 

Full would I be with it, and vast its smallness 
Lost in the All-ness of Thy will. 


Should we meet thus, and this be all that I did say: 
“It has been very warm today!” 
Because of love, the dear familiar road along 
Each blade of grass would pierce the air with song, 
Because of love, each listening leaf 
Would utter my new-born belief. 

GERTRUDE GUTTING. 


LORD, IF THOU WILT 


He was so foul a cringing misery, 

This parody on man with measures skipped, 

A pest upon the languid eyes 

Of them who wore intact the vesturing dust 
And never thought to touch this sentient rumor 
Of their own, inevitable unvesting. 


Faith alone of him was integral, 

A steady flame, robust, vigorous, 

Making not a plea, but declaration: 

“If Thou wilt, Lord, Thou canst make me clean!” 


In that fringed-phylacteried throng 
Only fetid flesh enfolded faith’s nobility. 
And of that fastidious crowd, 
Only one was clean. 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 
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"*LIKE A THIEF IN THE NIGHT’’ 
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Since a thief in the night is stealing, 
Put all the lights down dim, 
Make the way safe for his entrance, 
Loosen the latch for him. . . 


O thief in the night, be stealthy 

As you come through the house to me, 
That no one may heed your coming 
Or halt its certainty: 


I shall lie here listening tensely 

As your sandals whisper through 
Room after room, seeking the door 
My heart-beat guides them to. 


Then, if a cry at midnight— 
“Behold, the Bridegroom!”—rise, 
Discover the secret passage, 
Outwitting even the wise: 


Along my veins move softly 
Till you hush my laboring heart 
With “Peace, be still,” that there be no sound 
As we depart. 
SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA, B.V.M. 


DIVINE INSTRUCTION 


God teaches patience in this day: 
World frozen, rocks in snow— 

Tall trees that out of night 

Rise motionless in fresh red light— 
Long shadows, violet-burning, flow 
Over the sleeping white. 

In the still tree song is locked, 

In the long shadow, prayer. 

Wait, says the quiet, whitened rock, 
Hush, says the kindled air. 











Brown leaf of oak is curved 
To inward thought, 
That out of steadied nerve 


Green may be brought. 


The heart learns, as do these, 
Mute and alone, 
How hope comes to her knees, 
How haste returns home— 
In holy silence learns 
The pearl of stillness held 
Within waterfall’s icy shell, 
The violet shadow that burns. 
GEORGE ABBE. 


NONE ORDAINED OF MY FLESH 


(A Woman Speaks) 


O God, to cast fire into Your Hands 

To burn like an oil for the Word, 

And see it flame like love in the dark of the world 
Bringing the beauty of You into the bright: 

This the purge for every man I would give You— 
A power ordained of my flesh. 


My womb his dark, Your Hands his Day— 

I made my gift anticipate, now nothing have; 

Yet in dusk-light and star-time of today and tomorrow 
I hear him, I hear him: “Lumen de lumine .. .” 

I who would have a priest and have none— 

He is the priest I have not. 


See, O God, without him I sputter, 
A vigil here in the dusk of my grief 
Subdued for Your violent beauty. 
Quiet and little I light the ways of Your cross 
So people can see what my son, O my son! would have shown, 
Passing me by, 
You, the Light of the World. 
EDMUND L. BINSFELD, C.PP.S. 
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D-DAWN 


(June 6, 1944) 


The commander of a U. S. base in England said to his airmen: “May I have 
your attention, please? This is what we have been waiting for. This is invasion 
morning.” His young men went out to their planes and up into the Channel 
dawn.”—Time, June 12, 1944. 


Father, sitting on the side of your startled bed, 

May I have your attention, please? 

This is not the morning you stopped short in a corridor 
And thanked God on your knees. 


The hospital walls dissolve in joy, 

The sun shouts as it rises: 

“The Johnsons have an eight pound boy 
Exceeding all surmises!” 


Morning comes early when a child is small— 
A nudge from Heaven or a sparrow’s cheep, 
And he is off to find a dreamed-of ball 


Rolled to him down the corridors of sleep. . . . 


Has Santy come yet? 
No, Dear, not quite. 
(Shall we let him go in? 
Wait till it’s lit.) ... 
You saw him yourself? 
What was he like? 

Did he really bring me 
A big boy’s bike? ... 
No, Dear not Christmas— 
But the day selected 

For you to be brave— 
Braver than expected! 


Mother, still awake when the frightened whistles blew, 
This is not the morning of the Boy Scout Hike. 

Lie still, lie still, there’s nothing you can do 

Except to pray a while if you would like. 
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The bedroom walls dissolve in pain, 
The sun shrieks as it rises: 
“The Johnson boy’s in danger now 
Exceeding all surmises.” . 


He sprints across the still-cool lawn, 
Behavior sewn upon his chest; 

A skinny, brown and freckled fawn, 
Who’s passed the Scouts’ initial test... . 


Mom, if I’d a needle 

And some coarse thread, 
I could sew it on 

Like I saw Fred. 

Mother will sew it, Don 
Mother will press it... . 
Does it hurt much? 
Mother will dress it. ... 
Motber will die for you— 
(You know that is true.) 
Now, Mom, that’s something 
YOU NO CAN DO! 


Young Man, waiting in the pale Channel dawn, 
Waiting at attention for the signal to fly, 

This is the morning for which you were born, 
This is the morning on which you shall die. 


The shores of home dissolve in mist, 
The sun booms as it rises: 

“The Johnsons have a hero now 
Exceeding all surmises.” .. . 


Morning comes early when a child is gone— 
(Surely by now his plane is in the sky.) 

Will he take cold there in the Channel dawn? 
Will he be lonely when he comes to die? .. . 


This is not the morning 
Of the Sunday-School Picnic. 
This is not the morning 
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Don gets his degree. 

This is not the morning 

He might up and marry 

Betty Ann Smith 

Or little Nancy Lee— 

Nor is it the morning 

You lit his First Tree... . 

This is the morning 

For which we’ve been waiting, 

This is the morning 

Of praying and hating— 

This is Invasion Morning! 
MARGARET MC GARVEY. 


A PRIEST ORDAINED IN WARTIME 
(For Father Francis X. Maynard, O.F.M.) 


Now, when under such a horde of feet 

Slip the evasive sands, the sliding shale, 

Now, when the devious, lost pathways cheat 
The wary step, you ftnd the granite trail. 


Not the storm’s fury nor the earthquake’s shock, 
Not lightning’s bolt nor land’s disastrous slide, 
Not Hell’s self can obscure that path of rock, 
Rock-firm, rock-founded for the certain stride. 


And now, when such a multitude of hands 
(Young hands like yours) that groped for happiness, 
Clutch death to breast in far and foreign lands, 
Clutch death to shattered breast—in this distress. 


When all the flags of peace and love are furled 

By hands that trip the trigger, draw the knife, 

Your hands lift high the Hope of all the world, 

Your hands lift Life—lift Love and Light and Life. 
JAMES L. DUFF. 














IMAGINATION: THE LADDER OF THE POET 
By A. M. SULLIVAN 


HE imagination is a hall of many mirrors—perhaps not like the 

deceptive glass of the amusement parlor which distorts the object 
before it, enlarging, and twisting things awry. The mirrors of the 
poetic mind reflect the thoughts, dreams, and prophecies in them, giving 
them a color, a posture, a flavor which is part of the poet’s personality. 
Looking inward is not always a happy experience—distinction must 
be made between a physical joy and an esthetic pleasure which often has 
the quality of hurt and melancholy. Hazlitt, the English essayist, 
says: “If poetry is a dream, the business of life is much the same. If 
it is a fiction, there is no better reality.” He put his finger on the 
rather elusive gateway to the understanding of the scope of poetry— 
the reality of illusion, the world of victorious action within the mind— 
action in prospect, action in reverie. 

Men use facts, but facts are not what makes life interesting. Informa- 
tion, following the residue of our reading and experience, makes soil for 
thought. Imagination, which flowers out of the mind, is what gives 
life the promise of poetic adventure even in the lowliest of spheres. 
Business men conjure up myriad deals in which to lure the public purse, 
to outwit a competitor, to broaden the usage of a product. Good 
salesmen induce customers with the illusion of grandeur, of comfort, 
of pleasure. Research laboratories use more imagination than chemicals 
or formulas. 

The business of life to which Hazlitt refers is more than trade, and 
social custom. It is the search for a meaning in the daily urge for 
survival, the struggle of the god and the: beast within, the constant 
thrust and parry between the cynic and the mystic, the cycles of despair 
and faith that assail us. Poetry serves us a better pillow for a dream 
than philosophy, although the philosopher and business man alike find 
shortcuts to wisdom through the rapid phantasms of the sensitive 
mind. Imagination is the ladder of the arts. There is a poetic eye in 
the architect, inventor, and chemist as well as the rhymer, sculptor, and 
artist. The imagination is the bait of action, and often gives a tre- 
mendous physical drive to the body. It was the energy of Byron, going 
to fight for Greek liberty, it was the fierce animal power of Rimbaud, 
the friend of Verlaine, who wrote poetry only five years, and then 
spent himself in self-torture in the French colonies; it was the passion 
of Padraic Pearse whose every step was in the direction of his eventual 
sacrifice for Ireland. 
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Every day in the poet’s life is rich with conquests, some victories 
and many defeats. Never does the dull curtain of routine cut off his 
vision, nor will he submit to the callous of the regimented mind, nor 
surrender his box of pigments for a drab security. He wrestles his 
enigmas, tortures word patterns for new sound and color, and often 
dares to find music in a scale beyond the range of traditional instruments. 
He may fail, but the failure is never a personal defeat, but it is often 
the victory postponed and the laurels doubly won. Some men are brave 
because of animal courage, others are timid because of a keen sense of 
perception—and bravest of all are those whose imagination conjures de- 
feat, and yet they go on in the face of their phantasmic foes. 

There is nothing new in this world except that which our imagina- 
tion brings to it. The dimensional universe functions by the im- 
mutable laws of physics and chemistry. The poet exists in a world of 
his own; it is in the realm of the five senses, which brings a meaning 
to the mechanical procession of the seasons, the marks on the calendar, 
and the names on the headstones. The minds of men and the dreams 
they hold are the only important things in the natural world. And na- 
ture has no emotional significance except that which a poetic vision 
imposes on the natural order. It is this sensory awareness which brings 
wonder, grandeur and beauty to the mind. Not all have the same 
capacity for rapture, but all have a capacity for sensory excitement by 
which a poem is written or enjoyed. It is the imagination which sup- 
plies the spark by which the emotions ignite, and we express ourselves 
in the impassioned language of poetry, or applaud the person who can 
make articulate our sensations of love or joy. 

A new world is created every time a child is born. A new poem 
is conceived every time that child gasps in awe at some fresh wonder 
in the ancient scheme. There is always a poet with a new metaphor of 
the moon, a new tribute to the dawn, and a fresh figure for a poem 
of valor, and bright music for a song of love. Words wear out, but 
never the inner eye of the poet. Science and invention have issued a 
challenge to the poet. Can he make poems of steel mills, stock markets, 
labor troubles, subway crowds, farm tractors, and lift them to the lyric 
grace of dryads, and mailclad warriors, of leprechauns, and asphodels? 
Why not? A poet is the prophet of his age, sensitive of its foibles, and 
entitled to speak the living language. Anything that excites his imag- 
ination is a poem subject. Its success or failure is a personal matter. 

Hazlitt comments on the fact that Plato banished the poets from his 
Commonwealth “lest their descriptions of the natural man should spoil 
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his mathematical man, who was to be without passions and affections, 
who was neither to laugh nor weep, to feel sorrow nor anger, to be cast 
down nor elated by anything. This was chimera, however, which never 
existed but in the brain of the inventor; and Homer’s poetical world 
has outlived Plato’s philosophical Republic.” Poets can create new 
worlds if necessary, as Poe did in his unidentified places like “Auber” 
and “Weir” and the “City Under the Sea,” or as James Thomson did 
in the “City of Dreadful Night,” but poets are more successful in re- 
building or building upon the lost worlds of reality, as Shakespeare 
did in giving immortality to the Rome of Julius Caesar, and making it 
current history in any political arena. 

Sublimity of expression is achieved when the mind of the poet 
stands on tiptoe and peers over the barriers of fancy. The ability of 
the brain to record and catalogue sensory impressions is a part of the 
function of memory. The pictures recorded are phantasms—a card 
index of vivid events, ready for conscription into a trope which con- 
veys in a single image or sequence of images, the emotional impact of 
a whole drama. The imagination reaches sublimity when the soul surges 
upward on a new symbol, or opens a door on a stark idea as bare of 
ornament as the Biblical verse, “Jesus wept.” There is also the element 
of sublimity in sustained rhetoric. Imagination heightens natural ex- 
perience. The poetic mind exaggerates the sense perception, or exceeds 
nature by inviting a supernatural occurrence as Coleridge does in “The 
Ancient Mariner,” or Poe in “The Raven.” Even within low altitude 
flights of fancy, there are rich rewards in poetic adventure. “A man 
of polite imagination,” Addison says, “‘is let into a great many pleasures 
that the vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can converse with a 
picture, and find an agreeable companion in a statue. He meets with 


> 


‘a secret refreshment in a description, and often feels a greater satis- 


faction in the prospect of fields and meadows, than another does in the 
possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in everything he 
sees, and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of nature administer 
to his pleasures, so that he looks upon the world, as it were, in an- 
other light, and discovers in it a multitude of charms, that conceal 
themselves from the generality of mankind.” 





Please notify us promptly of any permanent change in address. 
If a change is only temporary, we would greatly appreciate subscribers 
making arrangements for issues to be forwarded from their permanent 
address, if this is possible —T he Business Manager. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden. New York: Random House. 
$3.75. 


Ruffle the perfect manners of the frozen heart, 
And once again compel it to be awkward and alive, 
To all it suffered once a weeping witness. 


Clear from the head the masses of impressive rubbish; 
Rally the lost and trembling forces of the will, 
Gather them up and let them loose upon the earth... . 


These lines, quoted from the Commentary appended to “In Time of 
War—A Sonnet Sequence,” concentrate Auden’s vital élan and his 
furious preoccupation of playing the sharp spiked burr. A prime revo- 
lutionary, all the houses in the wondrous fairyland of his technique and 
most of the populace of those more wondrous worlds of his proper uni- 
verse seem to have been conceived as the germs of revolt are conceived— 
deep in the womb of earth, higher in heaven than astronomers can ever 
hope to measure. Auden is nothing if not sharp, probing, impaling, 
goading. Never does he leave even the indifferent reader without some 
slight wound. 

Auden’s collection is divided into nine sections. The first is made 
up of miscellaneous poems; the second is a brief, morbid bit of poetic 
prose; the third comprises songs and musical pieces; the fourth a semi- 
inspired soliloquy in prose entitled “Depravity: A Sermon”; the fifth, 
“The Quest,” a sonnet sequence; the sixth called “New Year Letter” 
is a long and occasionally monotonous poem in rhyming couplets; the 
seventh another sonnet sequence, “In Time of War” together with a 
verse commentary; the eight “The Sea and the Mirror” a commentary 
on “The Tempest” in both poetry and prose and finally the crowning 
achievement of Auden to date, his organ-toned “For the Time Being,” 
sub-titled “A Christmas Oratorio.” In this volume Auden shows him- 
self a master craftsman, attaining his rating not merely by his pyro- 
technic display of verse forms but more fittingly by the perfection with 
which he fits form to content. Nowhere is the reader conscious of the 
pattern as apart from the poem and the ballad is as necessary for his 
report of Miss Gee as his modified Grecian drama is inevitable in “For 
the Time Being.” 

Auden points out, in his prefatory note, that the bulk of any col- 
lection must be made up of poems lacking in importance but he goes 
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to no pains to prove his point. To be sure such poems as ““Many Happy 
Returns,” “True Enough,” “Such Nice People” and “The Traveller” 
are for the most part as banal as their titles but the first section in 
which these pieces appear is redeemed by his penetrating analyses of 
the gentle fire of Yeats, the melancholy Matthew Arnold and the un- 
forgettable Freud. Here also may be found “The Labyrinth,” the in- 
triguing epistemology of which is coexistent with inquiry. 

In his songs and musical pieces Auden displays a lyrical gift the 
more remarkable for his definitive use of adjectives. His style in this 
section is characterized by an onomatopoeic intellectuality, leading him 
to write, in: “Lay your sleeping head, my love”— 


Soul and body have no bounds: 

To lovers as they lie upon 

Her tolerant enchanted slope 

In their ordinary swoon, 

Grave the vision Venus sends 

Of supernatural sympathy, 
Universal love and hope; 

While an abstract insight wakes 
Among the glaciers and the rocks 
The hermit’s sensual ecstasy. 


It is in his longer poems, however, and particularly in “For the 
Time Being—A Christmas Oratorio” that Auden pulls out all the 
stops of his genius. It seems to this reviewer that Auden’s exposition of 
what the Incarnation means to him might best be enjoyed and absorbed 
as an audience of one centered in a vast amphitheater while the drama, 
set to music by a modern Handel, was enacted before him. True, to 
the pious, Auden may seem flippant at times, particularly in his handling 
of St. Joseph’s dilemma but for this he may be forgiven in the light 
of the heart of his work. True again, he does have the shepherds and 
wise men converse together but who can surely say they did not. More 
importantly, Auden makes his choice between the spiritual Simeon and 
the temporal Herod and his choosing is that of intelligence infused, at 
least for the moment of decision, by grace. He leads us to hope for 
further development, however, in ending inadequately: 


He is the Life. 
Love Him in the World of the Flesh; 
And at your marriage all its occasions shall dance for joy. 


To summarize, the vexing Auden bears closer watching than ever 
before as he has evidently arrived at perhaps the most crucial stage of 
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his spiritual life, the recording and interpretation of which may yet 
prove to be the master blueprint of the intellectual life of our generation. 
—GeEorGE A. McCAuLirr. 


Mesa Verde, by Christopher La Farge. New York: New Directions. 
$2.50. 

Here is a verse play in two acts, with Prologue and Epilogue, set 
in the caves of the pre-Columbian cliff-dwelling Indians of Colorado. 
Ethnologists are now convinced that the Cliff Dwellers were not a 
mysterious race; they were Pueblo Indians, whose civilization included 
a system for irrigating, who used tools of bone and stone and wove their 
own cloth. Mr. La Farge, who spent much time investigating the caves 
in Cliff Palace in the Mesa Verde National Park, has drawn upon many 
Indian legends to provide this tale of how life might have been among 
the Cliff Dwellers in the early thirteenth century. American folklore 
of the Southwest has clothed this particular tribe in mystery. Here 
were a people, supposedly happy and prosperous, who vanished like a 
bubble, leaving behind their material possessions. Mr. La Farge, with 
the poet’s insight into the ills that beset man, has let the Cliff Dwellers’ 
gods in the prologue tell what happened. These gods, Nayenezgani and 
Tobadzischini, guardians of the forked and zig zag lightning, speak of 
their anger against a people who are 


. . . split and sundered, 
As a cedar tree is riven by the bolt of the sheet lightning. 
They dry up as the squash plantings, dry in the days of no rain, 
They are withered as the bean withers, their leaves 
Fold and are sere and hang lifeless. ‘I see 
One clan against another, each against each, they plant 
Their seed in their own clan, man and woman, as a man 
Plants the seeds of a flawed ear of corn for the spring planting, 
Seeds of a poor, a flawed corn, not from the perfect, the flawless 
Ear of corn that is good in the sight of the Gods. Pp 
To punish the Indians for their disobedience the gods dry up the fields, 
send the game to greener pastures, and allow enemy tribes to advance 
upon them. They are a little distressed however, to find that despite 
punishment the people continue in their wilful ways. Nayenezgani, 
the older god, philosophically observes: 

- ++ We wait: 

Till the thoughts of the people return to the path of goodness, 


The path of beauty. We wait 
Till they move forward again. 
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It is in the caves of the Tsenahapilni that the action of Acts I 
and II takes place. The reader meets members of the tribe and his 
sympathies are with these people who, plagued by draught, quarrel 
among themselves in their anxiety to produce food. He feels that per- 
haps the gods have been too severe in their punishment, for surely evil 
cannot have too deep a hold upon a people when even one member of 
the tribe can put aside her own fears so that the children may continue 
their play in security. A young girl asks: 

Tell, grandmother. Why 
Do we spare the meal grown now 


So fearfully scarce, for the silly play 
Of children? 


And the older woman replies: 


They do not know this, the children. See, 
While they are ignorant of it, 

They are still happy. To grudge 

A pinch of the meal, a drop 

Of the water, that, 

It would terrify, terrify! 


Into the bowl of life goes sorrow and joy, hate, anger, jealousy, fear, 
and love, and kindness and pity. All of these are in Christopher 
La Farge’s poem—blended well to make good reading. But even better, 
I think, would this story lend itself to a ballet, in the Agnes de Mille 
manner. The poetry of motion is more vividly apparent in the book 
than is the poetry of the spoken word. 

The Epilogue brings the happy ending which is so necessary in the 
land of make believe. The Tsenahapilini “. . . march again, together, 
to a new life, in unity and in beauty.”"—-ANNE WALSH. 


The New Dawn, by Powell Spring. Emory University, Ga.: The Banner 
Press. $2.00. 

A considerable sounding of trumpets—but the sound of the fanfare 
will not carry far—marked the publication of Powell Spring’s book. An 
extensive biographical sketch accompanied review copies. To quote: 
“He is an Honorary Member of The International Mark Twain Society, 
Hon. member of The Eugene Field Society. Hon. Member of The Poets 
of the Pacific, Hon. Member of The League of American Poets. He is 
also the European Representative of the Avalon National Poetry Shrine 
of America. He is Regional Director of the League for Sanity in Poetry. 
He received the E. M. appointment (whatever that is) to the honorary 
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position of Poet Laureate of the State of Florida for the year. 1945.” 
His book is hailed in this example of bad English (one of the four 
commendations on the jacket): “From the sunny shores of a mind 
that has a firm hand upon the helm of thought, come gems of sheer 
beauty and spiritual ascendancy.” 

Mr. Spring has also written a pretentious foreword, titled “The 
Mission of the Poet.” At least he has a “firm hand” on half-truths and 
generalizations. For example: “Modern life plunges between narrow 
subway walls or shoots up and down elevator shafts in quest of the daily 
grind. It is confined to dreary offices or riveted production lines. . 
The city dweller, with the rarest exception, dwells in a place of exile 
known by the name of civilization.” Again “. .. the world of our 
five senses, which is alarmingly man-made.” “The supreme duty of 
the poet [is] not to copy nature... but, rather, to describe, to feel 
out in a species of literary reconnoitering the true land of the future, 
which, consciously or subconsciously, is the end and aim of all life on 
our planet.” And, yes, the dedication is to a “Poet-Prophet of a Deeper 
Spirituality.” 

The verses in the book demonstrate Mr. Spring’s muddled ideas about 
poetry. On one hand he is concerned with personal exposition—‘I am 
a builder; day by day/I draw my beauteous plans at night/My work- 
shop is my silent soul/.Where soaring star-born thoughts alight”— 
and with something which he quaintly calls “my buoyant song.” On 
the other hand, he gives surface treatment to subjects which are usually 
treated by the tyro (cf. the titles: “Priesthood of the Pen,” “Unsung 
Poet,” “Thoughts,” “Greenwich Village,” “Autumn Mood,” ‘““The New 
Year,” “Words”). In the quatrain, “The Angler,” he writes: 


I angle in the tide of words 

For schools of fish as yet uncaught, 
But I’m in luck if, for my pains, 
I snare a minnow of a thought. 


The reader is too apt to take advantage of this self-appraisal and make 
the obvious retort.—JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
To the Editor—Your mention in the May editorial of “lunatic fringes” 
has caused me any amount of chuckles ever since. Somehow we are al- 
ways inclined to believe that the “lunatics” all flourish on the other side 
of our fences. Those who consider themselves far “‘on the right” would 
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definitely lift their lorgnettes if any one were to describe them as eccen- 
tric. One, however, only needs to follow Helen Hokinson’s cartoons, 
particularly those which deal with the Ladies’ Club, to understand much 
concerning the well-meaning but addle-pated—a type which is over- 
ready to join almost anything labeled “nice” or “uplift.” 

I remember once going to a meeting of what purported to be a 
nationally organized writers’ league. Parenthetically, in defense of 
myself, I should mention that two friends, alternately insistent over a 
year, were needed to get me to accompany them. The female league 
members were quickly identifiable with the Hokinson ladies; and the 
males demanded the same type of lampooning. Of course we were “ad- 
dressed” —a harried and obviously dragooned woman-editor briefly pre- 
sented the hazards of marketing manuscripts. But what was most ap- 
parent in the audience collectively was a wistfulness—they were out to 
hunt “lions” and none were present. Or at least, aside from the speaker, 
all remained low. I could not help but question the value of the league 
and nothing I have learned about it since has thrown any light on its 
purpose other than one to serve up the “lions” on occasion and allow 
the literary hangers-on to frolic with them. 

Please do not think that I am writing this with any idea that it 
should be applied to Mr. Coblentz’s league. About it, I know next to 
nothing. But I do think that “my” league experience is thoroughly 
typical of many organizations whose purposes are rather vague in the 
first place, and whose means to reach their ends are even vaguer and 
very often downright ineffectual. The contrary is true of SPIRIT and 
The Catholic Poetry Society. It is because the latter is objective in its 
ends and its means to reach them that I have found both pleasure and 
wisdom in being a member and a subscriber for so many years.—Ellen 
Seaman. 

Walter Reed General Hospital, D. C. 
To the Editor—. . . I believe I wrote you from Bari, Italy, of my 
accident. I am now in an advanced stage of convalescence, and believe 
it will not be too long a time before I return to civilian life... . 

Living in a world today in which true poetry is all but dead, I want 
to see prosper a magazine to encourage and help contemporary poets. 
Such a magazine is SPIRIT. It would be a source of pride and gratifica- 
tion to one to see one’s poem published in it. But insofar as I am 
concerned, whether or not I ever succeed in contributing to it, I shall 
subscribe to SPIRIT for as long as it shall continue its high quality, and 
for as long as I shall be able to dig the subscription price.— (Sgt.) 
Armand Majone. 
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